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INTRODUCTION. 

Among- the  poets  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  ApoUoniusRhodius 
is,  with  the  single  exception  of  Theocritus,  the  most  important. 
He  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  faults  of  his  age  ;  but  he 
was  endowed  with  a  genius  higher  and  more  original  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  period  at  which  he  lived  was  one  of 
minute,  laborious  learning,  of  pettiness  of  thought  and  extreme 
elaboration  of  language,  of  imitation  almost  servile.  Wealth  of 
erudition  was  combined  with  poverty  of  invention.  The  bounds 
of  literary  effort  were  rigidly  fixed  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
ancient  models.' 

Callimachus,  the  most  influential  poet  of  his  day,  and  the  reputed 
master  of  Apollonius,  had  pronounced  the  composition  of  a  suc- 
cessful epic  in  the  Homeric  style  no  longer  possible,  and  the 
common  opinion  frowned  upon  such  an  attempt  as  presumptuous. 
In  defiance  of  this  sentiment,  Apollonius  conceived  the  purpose 
of  composing  such  an  epic,  and  this  became  the  ambition  of  his  life. 
The  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  written  and  published  in  boy- 
hood, met  with  a  scornful  and  humiliating  reception;  but  the 
labor  of  long  years  passed  in  retirement  at  Rhodes  won  for  him 
at  last  the  recognition  of  his  contemporaries.  He  returned  to 
Alexandria,  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  great  library  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  in  old  age  filled  the  position  and  enjoyed  the 
honors  of  his  predecessor,  towards  whom  he  had  exhibited  the 
proverbial  bitterness  of  a  literary  feud. 

To  the  critical  student  of  language  and  literature,  in  an  age 
which  is  far  enough  removed  to  judge  impartially,  the  question 

•  For  a  fuller  criticism  of  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  this  period, 
as  well  as  of  the  genius  of  Apollonius,  I  would  refer  to  my  article  on 
"Apollonius  of  Rhodes  and  the  Argonautica,"  in  the  Andover  Review  for 
September,  1891,  from  which  I  have  copied  a  sentence  or  two  in  this  intro- 
duction, and  more  extensively  in  my  treatment  of  the  simile.  Compare 
also  Alfred  Gercke's  "Alexandrinische  Studien,"  Kheinisches  Museum,  1887, 
XLII  262,590,  and  particularly  1889,  XLIV  127,  240.  Gercke  has  dis- 
cussed the  relations  of  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and  Theocritus  very  fully, 
and  gives  a  good  criticism  of  Apollonius. 
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presents  itself,  how  far  Apollonius  was  successful  in  his  effort  to 
imitate  or  rival  Homer  in  thought  and  in  expression.  He  himself 
challenq^es  the  test  by  the  nature  of  his  undertaking  ;  and  in  the 
following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  art  of  the  Alexandrian  and  that  of  his  great  original.  For 
this  purpose  several  characteristic  points  have  been  selected  and 
carefully  studied.  His  invention — a  subject  demanding  a  more 
general  and  ambitious  style  of  criticism — has  been  considered 
only  in  an  examination  of  his  use  of  the  simile.  Syntax,  which, 
by  the  help  of  statistics,  yields  exact  and  ready  conclusions,  has 
been  made  the  basis  for  the  comparison  of  language  and  style. 
In  this  way  the  use  of  moods  and  tenses  in  the  similes,  in  final 
clauses,  in  conditions,  and  in  temporal  clauses  has  been  presented, 
both  by  statistical  tables,  and  also  in  the  general  statement  of 
results.  Finally,  the  words  peculiar  to  the  Argonautica  and  the 
ami^  Xeyi'ifjLeva  are  here  for  the  first  time  collected. 

If  we  admit  that  the  copying  of  so  great  a  master  is  a  worthy 
object,  we  shall  find  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  is  highly 
favorable  to  Apollonius.  He  has  attaine  a  degree  of  success 
which  we  may  well  regard  as  remarkable  in  the  conscious,  artifi- 
cial imitation  of  a  dialect  and  mode  of  thought  removed  by  many 
centuries  of  change  and  decay.  This  conclusion  will,  I  think,  be 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  following  pages. 

Nevertheless,  there  are,  with  all  his  labor  and  success,  charac- 
teristics which  mark  Apollonius  unmistakably  as  the  child  of  his 
age.  We  find  words  which  appear  in  the  language  only  in  its  later 
periods ;  we  notice  syntax  which  Homer  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility have  used;  in  metre  we  find  ourselves  far  advanced  in  a 
line  of  change  which  runs  unerringly  through  almost  every  epic 
poet  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.'  Doubtless  Apollonius  would 
not  have  corrected  all  these  deviations,  even  where  he  was  con- 
scious of  them.  Rather,  he  took  advantage  of  the  greater  choice 
of  expression  allowed  him."  These  variations  from  his  model, 
however,  conscious  or  vmconscious,  we  may  study  with  interest 
and  satisfaction. 

The  work  devoted  to  this  subject  has  been  performed  with 
pleasure,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  some  value  for  the  study 

'  See  A.  Ludwich,  Philologus,  XX  (CIX)  237  ;  De  Hexametris  Poetarum 
Graecorum  Spondiacis,  pp.  15  ff.,  cited  in  Beneke,  De  Arte  Metrica  Calli- 
machi  (Strassburg,  1880),  p.  20. 

'Cf.  Mr.  Seaton's  article,  cited  below,  p.  10. 
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of  a  field  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  classical  scholars. 
Beside  the  greatest  creations  of  the  Hellenic  genius,  the  produc- 
tions of  Alexandrianism  seem  for  the  moment  to  pale  into  insig- 
nificance ;  but  they  are  the  record  of  one  not  unimportant  phase 
of  literary  history,  they  are  the  thoroughly  human  achievements  of 
an  age  in  many  ways  resembling  our  own,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  some  of  them,  like  the  Argonautica,  are  in  reality 
poetry  of  no  mean  order. 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  October  7,  1891. 

Note. — Apollonius  is  cited  by  the  lines  of  Merkel's  Teubner  text. 


APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 

SIMILES. 

Nowiere  do  the  imagination  and  artistic  skill  of  an  epic  poet 
find  mqe  room  for  display  than  in  the  simile.  "It  may  perhaps 
not  seer,  difficult,"  says  Bergk,'  "to  find  an  appropriate  simile; 
yet  noneof  the  later  poets  has  in  this  respect  even  approximated 
Homer'sart.  Either  they  are  content  with  copying  Homer,  or, 
when  th^  rely  upon  their  own  resources,  we  see  their  poverty  of 
inventioii  their  unnaturalness  and  artificiality.  Nor  does  this 
apply  on^  to  the  later  Greek  epic  poets,  but  to  the  Roman  as 
well.  .  .  .  There  is  in  all  Vergil  hardly  a  simile  which  is  not  bor- 
rowed ;  Hmer  first,  Apollonius  next,  are  his  sources." 

The  nulber  of  similes  in  Apollonius,  including  both  those 
worked  ou  in  detail  and  comparisons  merely  indicated,  is  129. 
The  averag;  frequency  of  occurrence,  in  the  5835  lines  of  the 
Argonauticafi  in  45  lines),  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  Iliad 
(i  in  62  lines,  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  Odyssey. ' 
The  distributer!  of  the  similes  is  much  more  even  than  in  the 
Homeric  poe%.  The  following  table  shows  the  division  among 
the  four  book^ 


No.  Lines. 

Extended. 

Briefer. 

Total. 

Book  I  \ 

1362 

14 

9 

23 

"      Il\ 

I2S8 

15 

13 

28 

"      HI 

1406 

24 

9 

33 

"      IV\ 

1779 

26 

19 

45 

To\,      5835  79  50  129 

1  Griechische  LiteraVgeschichte,  I  845. 

2  Following  the  figui  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (Juventus  Mundi,  p.  513). 
He  allows  the  Iliad  ^  extended  and  about  60  minor  comparisons;  the 
Odyssey  41  extended  si^es_  My  own  count  would  be  a  trifle  more  liberal. 
L.  Friedlander  (Zwei  H^gj-ische  Worterverzeichnisse,  Jahrbb.  f.  Class.  Phil., 
Suppl.  HI.  i860,  p.  78S)  »1  Seymour  (Language  and  Verse  of  Homer,  p.  17) 
give  the  following  figure, njad,  extended,  182;  briefer,  17;  briefest,  28  ; 
Odyssey,  extended,  39;  b^gr^  5.  briefest,  13. 


Apollonius's  similes  are  drawn  in  general  from  the  sanre  wide 
field  as  Homer's — from  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  from  the 
business  and  labors  of  common  life,  from  mjthology — rarey  from 
a  subjective  sphere.  Illustrations  from  animal  life  are  fiequent 
and  varied.  Among  wild  animals,  besides  the  indefinite  Biiiy,  we 
have,  in  the  extended  similes,  the  lion,  bull,  boar,  deer,  erpent, 
hawk,  dove,  swan,  fly,  gad-fly,  ant,  and  bee;  among  domestic 
animals,  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  dog. 

In  the  realm  of  inanimate  nature  and  natural  phenomen,  where 
Apollonius  is  often  at  his  best,  the  stars  are  his  favorite   ompari- 
son.     They  appear  five  times,  thrice  referring   to  Jasoi.     Once 
the  ordinary  "star"  is  not  sufficient:  Sirius,  the  brightet  of  stars, 
can  alone  adequately  represent   the   hero's   glory.     Tie  armed 
men  springing  from  the  dragon's  teeth  seem  like  thfconstella- 
tions  shining  forth  after  a  great  snowstorm.     Herculesippears  to 
the  keen-eyed  Lynceus  in  the  dim  distance  like  the  lew  moon, 
which  one  just  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees;  and  again,  aits  full,  we 
feel  the  joy  which  its  beams  inspire  in  the  ii^aiden'sieart.     The 
rays  of  the  sun,  now  first  rising,  now  evaporating  te  dew,  now 
reddening  a  cloud,  now  dancing  in    reflection  fron  a  vessel    of 
water;    the  wind,  and  its  roaring;    the  lightning ;  ire,  and  the 
eddies  of  smoke  rising  from  a  burning  forest ;  a  hi'Storm  ;  flow- 
ing streams — all  are  pictured  in  extended  similes   The  sea  is  a 
less  fruitful  source  than  we  might  expect.     Thf  shouts  of  the 
Colchians  resemble  its  roaring;  we  see  the  das'ng  W'aves,  and 
the  rock  standing  firm  in  the  midst.     Of  motidess  objects  we 
have    only  trees — oaks,  olives,  firs — and   their  -aves.     Finally, 
the  tears  of  the  mourning  Heliades  roll  like  oli'-oil  upon  water. 

The  sphere  of  human  activity,  as  in  Home  furnishes  fewer 
comparisons  than  the  world  of  nature;  from  th  source,  however, 
are  drawn  sixteen  of  the  seventy-seven  exte'ed  similes.     The 
girl  weeping  at  her  stepmother's  ill-treatmen<nd  clinging  to  lier 
nurse,  the  widowed  bride  mourning  her  dea  husband,  the  cap- 
tive maiden  slipping  sadly  out  of  the  rich  h^se  of  bondage,  the 
poor  widow  earning  by  her  nightly  toil  a  ^"ty  subsistence  for 
her  orphaned  children,  and  pale-faced  mer^shing  up  and  down 
through  the  city  in  terror  at  some  peril  r portent,  illustrate  the 
darker  phases  of  life ;  the  festive  choral  c^ce,  the  eager  remem- 
brance of  home  by  a  long-absent  travell'  ^"d  maidens  playing 
ball  on  the  beach,  the  brighter  side.     I^  to  be  noticed  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  are  taken  from  th-'^e  of  women.     Peaceful 
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industry  is  represented  by  the  woodcutter,  the  tiler,  the  farmer 
reaping,  the  nurseryman,  or  grower  of  trees,  the  horse-jockey,  the 
puffing  of  the  smith's  bellows  ;  and  once  we  hear  the  echoes  of 
war  in  the  clash  of  meeting  phalanxes.  Apsyrtus,  in  his  interview 
with  Medea,  tries  her  as  cautiously  as  a  boy  tries  a  swollen  tor- 
rent through  which  not  even  strong  men  may  pass. 

Comparisons  with  gods  are  not  frequent.  Jason  is  likened  to 
Apollo,  Medea  to  Artemis,  ^etes  to  Poseidon.  Similar  is  the 
comparison  of  Amycus  to  the  monster-children  of  Typhoeus  or 
Gaea. 

The  minor  comparisons  for  the  most  part  cover  the  same  range 
as  the  extended  similes.  Here,  however,  we  find  subjective  illus- 
tration, in  dreams,  five  times  introduced.  New  animals  are  the 
seals,  the  aWuiai  (water-birds),  and  the  ^op^d?  (grazing  animal, 
cow  or  horse).  Jason  steals  away  like  a  thief;  a  blow  rebounds 
as  does  the  hammer  from  the  anvil;  the  cattle  of  Helios  are  as 
white  as  milk;  the  ichor  flowing  from  the  ankle  of  Talos  is  like 
melted  lead. 

A  few  examples,  chosen  from  the  finer  similes,  may  best  illus- 
trate ApoUonius's  power  of  invention  and  skill  in  elaboration.  To 
see  how  he  has  copied  and  expanded  a  Homeric  figure,  let  us  com- 
pare a  passage  from  the  Iliad  with  one  from  the  Argonautica : 

0)9  S'  OT    av  a'l^T]  j/dof  avfpos,  os  t    eVi  iroXkrjv 
yaiau  eXjjXovduis  (ppecrl  TTevKaXlixrjcn  vorjarj' 
eva    iirji/,  rj  evOa  fxevoivijijcri  re  zroAAa 

(Mff  Kpanrva)S  fiepav^a  BteTTTaro  nor  via    Hpi], 
iKero  (5'  alnvp"0\vpTTov. — II.  XV  8o— 84. 

(OS  8'  ore  ri9  TvdTpi]div  liXapevos,  old  re  TroAAa 

irXn^opeO'  avdputiroi  TerXrjdres,  nv  Sf  ris  aia 

TTjXovpos,  TrdaaL  Se  KaTOxj/Loi  elcri  KeXevdoi, 

(Tcf)coLTipovs  8'  e'vorjae  86povs,  apv8is  di  KeXevdos 

vyprj  re  Tpa(pepfj  r'  IvBdXXfTM,  aXXore  S    ("iXXtj 

o|ea  7rop(pvpa)v  i-mpaifTni  6(f)daXpo'iaiv  ' 

as  apa  KOpnaXipas  Kovprj  Atos  cn^aaa 

drjKiv  in   a^elvoio  irobas  Qvvrjidos  aKTi]s. — ArgOn.  1 1  543~550- 

'  The  resemblance  to  Find.  Pyth.  IV  iiS  wai  suggested  to  me  by  Professor 
Gildersleeve : 

Alaovog  yap  ndiq  sTnx^pi-og  ov  ^eivav  iKoifiav  yalav  aXKuv. 


"The  poet's  similes,"  says  Mr.  Mahaffy,'  "are  rather  intro- 
duced for  their  prcttiness  than  for  their  aptness."  Homer's 
favorite  comparison  with  the  lion,  which  appears  no  fewer  than 
thirty  times  in  the  Iliad,  gives  place  in  Apollonius  to  the  daintier 
figure  of  the  star,  which  is  used  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
One  of  these  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  poet's  light  and  graceful 
treatment : 

/3^  8    ifxevni  TrpoTi  a(TTV  (pativci:  uarc-pi  ians, 

Of  pa  re  vrjynTfTjcriv  eepyofievnt  KaXv^rjcnv 

pvpnj)ni  dr]ijCravTo  Sofxtoi/  vnep  avTfWovTU, 

Kai  (T(j)iai  Kvnvioio  8i    ijtpoi  oppara  6i\y(i 

KoXov  (pevdupefos,  ydpvTcu  fie  re  i]i6ioio 

rrapdivos  Ipeipovcra  piT    dWo8mTo7(nv  e'ovTOS 

di'dpdaii',  (p  Kai  piv  pvrfaTqv  Kopeovai  rofcfjer  ' 

TO)  'iKeXns  irpo  TroXrjoi  dva  (TtI^ov  ijiev  rjpas. — 1  "J^—Jol. 

Here  is  seen  the  Homeric  detail,  which  does  not  add  to  the  like- 
ness between  the  things  compared,  but  serves  to  bring  out  more 
vividly  the  picture  presented  in  the  simile. 

A  neat  and  original  conception  appears  in  the  following : 

7TVKVU  Se'  nl  Kpu^it]  (TTT]d(cov  'ivTodOev  '46vuv, 

i)i\iov  COS  Ti'i-  re  86poii  efnraWeTai  atyX?; 

v8aTos  f^avioiicra,  to  8f}  veov  rje  Xe^rjri, 

rjf  1T0V  e'f  yavXcp  Kt^vTai  '    i]  8    evdu  Kai  ev6a 

0)KfiTj  <jTpo({)d\iyyL  TLvdaaerai  di(Tcrov(Ta  ' 

&s  8e  Kai  fV  arr/Oeaai  Kfap  e'AeXi^eTo  Kovprjs- — HI  754~759' 

In  a  different  style,  vigorous  and  rapid,  is  one  illustrating  the 
passion  of  Hercules  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  Hylas  : 

o)?  8    ore  Tis  re  pvani  Teruppevos  'icrcrvTO  ravpos 

TricTfd  re  npoXinchv  Ka\  e'/XecrTrtSaj,  ov8e  vopijcov 

ov8    dyeXrji  oderai,  TrpijcriTfi.  8    68dv,  dWor    ("iTravaros, 

aWore  8    laTdpefOi,  Ka\  di'o.  nXarvv  av}(€v    deipan' 

Irjaii'  pvKrjpa,  fca/cw  Qe^oXrjpevos  oiarpa' 

COS  o  ye  paipciKov  (We  pep  6oa  yovvar    eVaXXei' 

<TVpe;(eu>s,  6t£  8    uvre  peTaWijycov  KapuTOio 

r^Xe  8ianpv(Tiov  peydXrj  ^odatrKev  avrrj. — I  I265~I272. 

There  is  no  such  brilliant  series  of  similes  as  that  which 
describes  the  sally  of  the  Grecian  host  to  battle  in  the  second 

'  History  of  Greek  Literature,  Am.  ed.,  I  149. 
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book  of  the  Iliad.  The  narrative  of  the  trial  of  prowess  exacted 
from  Jason  by  ^etes,  III  1 224-1406,  is,  however,  enlivened  by 
no  fewer  than  nineteen  comparisons,  greater  and  smaller;  the  two 
likening  Jason  to  an  impatient  war-horse  which  smelleth  the  battle 
afar  off,  and  to  a  flash  of  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds,  have 
something  Homeric  in  their  vigor  and  their  representation  of 
succeeding  phases  of  the  same  action  : 

(OS  8    or    apijios  171 770?  ieXBonevos  TToXenoto 
(TKapdfia  eTriXpffJ-i0(i>v  Kpovei  nedov,  nvrup  v7repdei> 
Kvdioav  opdoicnv  err    ovacriv  av^ep    aflpn  ' 
TOios  ap  AicropiBris  iTcnynieTO  Kuprei  yviav ' 
TToXXa  S    ap  'ivOa  kol  '4i/da  perdpcriov  i^vos  eTraXXev, 
atTTTiSa  x,n\KeLr]v  peXirji)  r    fV  x^P'^^^  Tii'daacoi'. 
(pairji  Kev  ^acjiepolo  kut    ulBtpos  diacrovaav 
Xeip.ipir]!'  (TT€poTTr]v  dafiivoi^  peTaiTai<f>d(r<T€(Tdai 
SK  vecpeMv,  oT   erreiTn  jxeKavTarov  op.jipov  aycovrai. 

—Ill    I  258-1 266. 

In  the  following  simile  the  vividness  of  the  picture  is  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  a  minor  comparison — a  simile  within  a 
simile  : 

U)S  Se  SpuKcov  aKoXirjv  ilXiypevos  epxeTat  oipov, 
evTf  piv  o^vTarov  ddXirei  aeXas  rjcXioio ' 
poi^at  B    evda  kol  ev$a  Kdprj  (rrpecfiei,  ev  Be  ol  oaae 
<T7Tiv6apvy€(r(n  irvpos  e'vaXiyKia  paipayovTi 
Xdp.TreTai,  o(j)pa  puxfivBe  Bid  pcoxpoio  BurjTai  ' 
u>s    Apydx  Xipprjs  CTTopii  vavnopov  e^epeovcra 
dfKpfnoXei  Br]vai(jv  enl  ^■pdi'Of.  —  IV   I539~"^545' 

Use  of  Tenses  in  the  Similes. 

The  verb  of  a  simile  may  be  in  either  the  indicative  mood  or 
the  subjunctive   (with  or  without  ««/).     If  it  is  in  the  indicative, 

'  Following  is  the  complete  list  of  similes  and  comparisons  in  Apollonius  : 
Extended :  I  269,  307,  536,  575>  774.  Syg,  1003,  1026,  1049,  1172,  1201,  1243, 
1265.  II  25,  38,  40,  70,  79,  88,  123,  130,  278,  543.  664,  934,  1025,  1075,  1079, 
1085.  Ill  275,  291,  656,  754,  875,  955.  966,  1018,  1227,  1239,  1258,  1264,  1292, 
1298,1326,  1339.  1349.  1358,  1369.  1373,  1376.  13S5,  1390,1398.  IV  12,35, 
109,124,139,150,167,  214,  238,  459.  485,  623,670,674,  845,931,946,1060, 
1278,  1296,  1335,  1450, 1475,  1539.  t602, 1680. 

Briefer  :  I  239,  2S5,  315,  461,  544,  546,  635,  738,  991,  1296.  II  44,  90,  169, 
197,  267,  305,  567,  5S2,  593,  596,  602, 1257.  Ill  141,286,  446,1056, 1 196,  1251, 
1320,  1372,  1392.  IV  172,  184,  220,  316,  384,  "468,  48S,  726,  S75,  943,  964,  975. 
1143, 1243,  1366, 1391,  1447, 1612,  1677. 


either  the  present  or  the  aorist  tense  may  be  used  (occasionally  the 
perf.  =  pres.).  While  the  choice  of  mood  and  tense  is  doubtless 
often  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  the  metre,  certain  laws 
have  been  deduced  from  the  Homeric  usage,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  line  of  work  undertaken  in  the  present  paper,  it  will  be 
considered  how  far  the  following  laws  apply  to  the  Alexandrian 
poet:' 

"  I.  The  law  of  the  use  of  the  aorist  in  a  paradigmatic  sense  to 
express  a  general  conception,  holds  in  the  simile. 

"  2.  After  the  single  instance  has  by  the  use  of  the  aorist  been 
cited  as  a  type  of  the  class,  the  present  is  used  to  describe  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it. 

"  3.  In  subsequent  description  of  that  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  simile,  the  imperfect  is  used  in  preference  to  the  aorist,  although 
that  tense  [the  aorist]  may  have  been  used  before  the  simile — this 
in  some  measure  being  due  to  the  reflex  force  of  the  present  used 
in  the  simile." 

An  examination  of  50  of  the  most   important  similes  of  the 
Iliad  gives  the  following  result : 
In  the  introduction  of  the  simile  : 
Aorist  33. 

Present  15  (2  of  which  are  verbs  having  only  pres.  and  impf.) 
Perfect  i  {^i^pvxiv,  XVII  264  =  pres.) 
In  continued  description  : 
Present  44. 
Aorist  6. 
In  verb  with  the  subject  of  comparison  : 
Imperfect  37. 
Aorist  10. 
Pluperfect  2. 

(In  XVI  7  direct  address  in  perf.) 
The  following  statistics  for  Apollonius  include  all  his  similes 
containing  a  finite  verb,  except  five,  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  cannot  fairly  be  classed  : 

'I  am  not  aware  that  the  subject  is  treated  fully  in  any  printed  work.  The 
quotation  and  the  statistics  given  for  Homer  are  from  an  unpublished  paper  on 
"  The  Similes  of  Homer,"  prepared  by  a  student  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  now  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Gildersleeve.  The  statistics  are 
compiled  from  only  50  similes  of  the  Iliad. 


1.  Similes  in    which    only   one   verb    in    the   indicative    mood 
occurs : 

Present  i6  (3  of  which  have  no  aor.) 
Aorist  4. 

Perfect  i  (reVuKrai,  IV  934  =  pres.) 

Imperfect  or  perfect  i  (^Inx^v,  III  1370  :  an  ambiguous  form, 
but  doubtless  perf.). 

2.  Similes  in  which  more  than  one  verb  in  the  indicative  mood 
occur : 

(a)  Leading  verb : 

Present  33  (i  having  no  aor.). 
Aorist  9. 
Future  i. 
Perfect  i. 
(^)  Following  verb : 
Present  34. 
Aorist  10. 
Imperfect  i. 
Future  i. 
Perfect  4. 
These  are  found  in  the  following  combinations : 
Pres.  followed  by  pres.  22. 

pres.  and  fut.  i. 

pres.  and  aor.  i. 

pres.,  aor.,  and  perf.  i. 

pres.  and  perf.  i. 

impf.  I. 

aor.  5. 

perf  (no  pres.)  i. 

pres.  6. 

pres.  and  aor.  i. 

aor.  2. 

pres.  I. 

perf.  I. 

3.  Verb  with  the  subject  of  the  comparison  : 
(a)  Before  the  simile: 

Imperfect  11  (i  having  no  aor.) 
Aorist  14. 
Pluperfect  4. 


Aor. 


Perf 
Fut. 
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(d)  After  the  simile : 
Imperfect  32. 
Aorist  14. 

Doubtful  forms  (impf.  or  aor.)  2. 
Pluperfect  i. 

A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  that  the  second  of  the  rules 
quoted  above  does  not  by  any  means  hold  with  regard  to  Apol- 
lonius.  He  does  not,  with  the  same  regularity  as  Homer,  intro- 
duce the  simile  by  a  generic  use  of  the  aorist,  and  then  carry  out 
the  details  in  the  present ;  on  the  contrary,  the  aorist  follows  in 
10  instances,  and  leads  in  only  9.  An  aorist  is  followed  by  a 
present  in  6  cases ;  a  present  by  an  aorist  in  5.  While  in  the 
similes  of  the  Iliad  the  aorist  leads  more  than  twice  as  frequently 
as  the  present,  in  the  Argonautica  the  present  opens  the  simile 
three  and  a  half  times  as  often  as  the  aorist. 

With  respect  to  the  third  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  preponderance  of  imperfects  over  aorists  after 
the  simile  (reversing  the  relative  use  before  it),  shows  in  Apol- 
lonius  the  same  attracting  power  of  the  present,  or  its  substitute 
the  aorist,  in  the  simile.  The  aorist  is  more  frequent  before  the 
simile ;  the  imperfect  more  than  twice  as  common  after  it.  The 
vividness  of  the  picture  receives  a  natural  heightening  by  the 
representation  of  the  act  as  still  in  progress. 

The  subjunctive  in  similes  is  not  particularly  common  in  Apol- 
lonius.  It  is  found  in  principal  and  subordinate  (including  rela- 
tive) clauses  11  times.  In  only  two  of  these  cases  does  up  occur. 
These  two  instances  are  as  S'  St  iw  (I  1201)  and  is  8'  6ti6t  liv 
(IV  931). 

Introductory  Forms  in  the  Similes. 

The  epic  poet  had  at  his  command  a  large  variety  of  methods 
for  the  introduction  of  a  simile,  whether  it  was  extended  or  merely 
an  indicated  comparison.  The  particles  r]vTf,  ws-,  wo-re,  wy  ore,  and  as 
oTTore  are  common  ;  the  last  two  used  only  to  introduce  a  clause,  the 
first  three  to  introduce  either  a  clause  or  a  single  word ;  onas.  are, 
olov,  olov  Tf,  ola,  oU  re,  olov  ore,  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
Again,  an  adjective  or  a  participle  meaning"  "like"  may  be  used, 
and  details  added,  if  necessary,  in  a  subordinate  clause.     Such 

are    laos,    ttKeXos,  (OiKus,  drciXai^ros,  (vn}<iyKios    (nXiyxiof),  etSo/nfros'.       olos 

and  oaos  may  introduce  clauses.     Finally,  the  simile  may  be  put 
in  a  paratactic  sentence  introduced  by  to'ios,  toIms,  and  expressions 


like  eUro  emu  and  (pairjs  Kev.  All  these  forms  occur  in  ApoUonius. 
The  following  list  will  show  their  relative  frequency,  both  in  ex- 
tended and  in  merely  indicated  similes  : 


Extended. 

Briefer. 

Total 

>  / 

T]VTe 

ID 

8 

l8 

ws 

8 

lO 

l8 

axrre 

3 

5 

8 

(OS  ore 

i6 

•  •  • 

i6 

00?  OTToVe 

6 

•  •  • 

6 

OTTCOf 

•  •  • 

I 

I 

are 

3 

I 

4 

olov 

2 

2 

4 

OlOV  T€ 

3 

I 

4 

OlOV  ore 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

ola 

I 

2 

3 

ola  re 

2 

2 

^fjLos  (temporal) 

3 

... 

3 

Adjectives  : 

(^eyUeXos 

2 

lO 

12 

fOlKOiJS 

... 

2 

2 

d86[j.€i'os  {eeiBofievos) 

I 

2 

3 

oXiyKios 

•  •  • 

I 

I 

evaXlyKios 

I 

2 

3 

la-os 

I 

5 

6 

draXavTOS 

I 

I 

2 

olos 

6 

•  •  • 

6 

oaos 

I 

... 

I 

Paratactic  : 

TOIOS 

I 

•  •  • 

I 

Tolas 

I 

... 

I 

(pairjs  Kev 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

ei'/cro  etVai 

I 

•  •  • 

I 

VOCABULARY. 

• 

In  his  capacity  of  a  learned  poet,  surrounded  by  all  the  literary 
wealth  of  Alexandria,  ApoUonius  has  drawn  the  vocabulary  of 
his  poem  from  the  most  varied  sources.     A  large  proportion  of 
the  words  is  Homeric  ;  their  choice,  like  their  syntactical  arrange- 
ment, is  as  close  a  copy  of  the  great  model  as  a  late   writer, 


lO 

consciously  putting  himself  back  into  a  distant  age  and  a  strange 
dialect,  could  attain.  The  body  of  the  Homeric  poems,  especially 
with  the  addition  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  which  ApoUonius  knew,  sup- 
plied a  stock  of  words  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  story  of 
the  Golden  Fleece — a  story,  in  its  outward  details  at  least,  con- 
ceived in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the 
Wanderings  of  Ulysses.  ApoUonius  has  not  hesitated  to  use  these 
materials  freely  ;  not  only  do  familiar  Homeric  expressions  appear 
on  every  page,  but  even  the  ana^  Xeyofieva  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
sometimes  of  doubtful  meaning,  are  seized  upon,  and  employed 
often  more  than  once.  Thus  an  examination  of  ApoUonius,  whose 
meaning  in  such  cases  may  be  quite  clear,  sometimes  becomes 
testimony  of  high  value  in  the  discussion  of  Homeric  passages. 
Whether  or  not  his  understanding  of  Homer  was  always  correct, 
we  can  at  least  know  what  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  one  of  the 
first  poets  of  his  century,  believed  to  be  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  passages ;  and  this  evidence  is  to  be  classed  with 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  labors  of  Aristarchus  and 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.' 

So  far  we  can  speak  with  confidence  ;  beyond  this  our  state- 
ments must  be  made  with  caution  and  doubt.  When  we  find 
words  in  ApoUonius  which  occur  elsewhere  only  in  the  later  epic, 
the  lyric,  drama,  or  even  prose,  the  loss  of  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  Greek  literature  makes  us  uncertain  whether  these  words 
belong  solely  to  the  department  in  which  we  have  to  place  them, 
or  whether  ApoUonius  may  not  have  taken  them  rather  from  the 
common  language — words  which  by  some  chance  have  failed  to 
find  use  in  the  literature  we  possess — or  from  those  other  epics, 
second  in  time  and  value  only  to  Homer,  which  have  perished. 
This  doubt  applies  still  more  to  the  cirra^  Xeyofieva  and  words  not 
quoted  from  other  authors  ;  except  in  the  case  of  adjectives  or 
compounds,  probably  only  a  small  part  of  the  words  which  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  ApoUonius  were  original  with  him.  Words 
glossed  by  the  lexicographers,  however,  many  of  which  are  to  be 

1  The  vocabulary  of  ApoUonius,  in  its  bearing  on  the  Homeric  poems,  has 
been  discussed,  and  many  instances  collected,  by  Merkel,  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  edition  of  1S54,  by  L.  Schmidt  (De  Apollonii  Rhodii  Elocutione,  West- 
phal,  1853),  and  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Seaton  (Journal  of  Philology,  1890,  Vol.  XIX, 
pp.  I  ff.).  Mr.  Seaton  says  :  "  I  venture  to  think  that  Buttmann's  assumption 
that  the  later  epic  poets  did  not  intentionally  extend  the  Homeric  usage  is  not 
warranted  by  the  facts,  at  least  so  far  as  ApoUonius  is  concerned  "  (p.  2).  He 
summarizes  his  conclusions  on  p.  13. 


II 

found  in  the  Argonautica,  cannot  have  been  common  or  well- 
known. 

In  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  vocabulary  of  ApoUonius 
we  might  distinguish:  (i)  words  used  by  Homer  and  ApoUonius 
in  the  same  sense ;  (2)  Homeric  words  used  in  a  different  sense  ; 
(3)  minor  changes  of  spelling,  quantity,  etc. ;  (4)  words  not 
Homeric,  but  found  in  Attic  Greek,  in  the  later  epic,  in  lyric  or 
dramatic  poetry,  or  only  in  prose  ;  (5)  words  used  only  by  Apol- 
lonius,  but  used  by  him  more  than  once ;  (6)  ana^  Xeyd/xej/a.  I 
shall  not  attempt  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  first  four  classes, but 
shall  merely  give  examples,  selected  chiefly  from  the  opening 
lines  of  the  poem. 

I.  Words  in  different  meaning  from  Homer : 
avToa-xedov,  I  12,  immediately;  in  Homer,  hand-to-hand. 
dyaiofMai  =  nsfjLcfjeadai,  I  899;  adjnire,  HI  1015.'     Cf  Schol.  on 

Od.  XX  16  :    ciyau   davfid^ovTOS  fj  )(^aXenaivoi>Tos.       Here  WC  Iind 

a  preservation  of  two  rival  interpretations. 
nren^eadai  always  =  blame.     In  Homer  =  to  be  deprived  of, 
act.  -maltreat  ox  perplex.     Cf  Schol.  on  Ap.  II  56,  1202." 

II.  Variations  of  form  and  spelling: 

yripaos,  I  ^S.      Horn.  yepaioS' 

xepovTjaos,  I  925  (metri  gratia).     So  the  strange  x^p^if^os,  IV 

II73- 

III.  Variations  of  quantity  : 

IXvos,  I  10,  11  821.     Hom.  V. 

taos,  II  583  (Attic).      Hom.  la-OS. 

IV.  Words  not  Homeric  : 

vTTocprjTcop,  I  22.     Anth.  Pal.,  Manetho,  Nonnus. 

adevco,  I  62.     Tragic. 

dXKTjeis,  I  71.     H.  Hom.  28,  3,  Dion.  Peri.,  etc. 

(fiep^npai,  I  I2J.     H.  Hom.  30,  4,  etc. 

T-r^o?,  I  127.  Theocr.,  etc. 
I  subjoin  lists,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  make  as  complete 
as  possible,  of  words  peculiar  to  ApoUonius,  distinguishing 
between  those  which  are  repeated  and  the  ana^  Xeyopeva.  Under 
each  class  I  have  put  in  a  separate  list  the  compound  verbs,  which 
all  Greek  writers  form  so  easily.  In  many  cases  citations  by 
lexicographers  are  referred  to,  and  similar  forms  compared. 

1  The  Paris  ed.  here  reads  ayaXXofievTj.     Merkel,  however,  compares  I  899, 
III  470,  1261. 

^  The  last  two  examples  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Seaton. 
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Words  Used  only  by  Apollonius. 

dyxippoos,  11  367,  965. 
d\ar)t8es,  I   I066.       IV   II49. 
avaimay8r]v,  IV  577,   123O. 
fK^ua-ios,  I  966,  1 1 86. 

ffjL^daios,  I  359,  404.' 

iviTTTuCfO,    I    492,    864. 

ivc^nabls,  IV  354,  718,  141 3,  1505. 

inrjopos,  II  1067.       Ill  855.      IV  142. 

eVt0paS«cos,  I   102  I,   1336.       II    1 1 36.       Ill  83. 

fv^fivcos,  I  963,   I  179. 

6(vp6pios,  III  676,  973. 

Karr^pvco,  II  864.       Ill   1 399- 

KTjBoa-i'vr],  I   277.       Ill  462.       IV   1471-. 

X^XP's,  I  1235.      Ill  238,  1 159. 

Xiyvvoets,  II   133-      HI  129O. 

VTjoacTooSy  I  570.      II  929. 

vr}TrvTlr],  III  735.      IV  789. 

67rt]8ev<o,  IV  673,  972. 

TTaXivTpOTrdopai,,  IV   1 65,  64 1. 

irapiKTcrov,  I  383.      II  963.       Ill  1 7,   1 25,  968. 

TTfpi6ap(Tr)S,  I   152,   195* 

TrepiTToXXoV,  II  439,  474.      Ill  427. 

Co7npound  Verbs, 

oTTOKaTaTiSfpai,  III  8 1 6,   I  286. 
(laavfxc^,  I   1360.       IV  291,  1576. 
(.Wano^aivw,  IV  625,  648,  1779. 
eiraprlCco,  I  877,  I2IO. 
eVto-ro/3eco,  III  663.      IV  1723. 
fMetaTpe(jio>,  I   1 98.      II  1 237. 
napeKveopm,  II  653,  943,   1 246. 
nape^nfjieifia),  I  581.       II  94  (in  tmesis). 

Trfpipfpeaivu),  I  670,  77 1  (both  in  tmesis). 

avvaprvva,  II   IO78.      IV  355- 
virota-xopai,  IV  1 69,  473- 

'  Found  on  a  coin  of  Antonine. 

'  iTd?ui>  rpundadai,  II.  XVI  95. 
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ajxavpov,  IV   III/ 
dBateTos,  III  IO32. 
(iXl^poxos,  II  733." 
dfiivcn.iJ.ov,  IV  297. 
dfiop^ds,  III  880. 
dvripe(f)f]s,  II   1 1 74* 
dnrjprjs,  1   888. 
dTTOTpmrirj,  IV   1502. 
drrjpeXiT],  III  8 29* 
aru^r/Xof,  II   IO59. 
d-^eyicos,  II   1024.^ 
^t]Tapn6s,  I   1 135. 
diappoiprjBd,  III   1028. 
dojXvais,  IV  1571." 
doKoKTacria,  IV  479* 
5va«cr;^eroy,  II  272.' 
Su(rai;;!^>;j,  III  975- 
(yyevirris,  IV  1547* 
fXea-ms,  I  1 266.' 
fVa/xoijSaSt'y,  I  3^0' 
fveocTTaaiT],  III  76." 

(vvaeTis  (inhabita?ii) ,  I  11 26. 

eVr€j/e'y,  II  935. 
ejrafioi^os,  II   1077- " 
iTTrjfidrios,  III  894, 
enrjTeir],  III   IOo6.*^ 
fTVibpofxir],  III  593-'^ 
eniKpiSov,  II  302. 
enivdaTios,  I  795* 
fTTinpoTepcocre,  II  <^t\2.^* 
evavTTjs,  IV  148. 
evTToXetos,  IV  1 93. 
fvppT]v,  I  49. 

'  Suid.  2  Hesych. 

■*  Agathias  aT?//ueXeia. 


"Atto^  Xeyofiei/a. 

fvareipos,  I  401. 


fvaTiTTTos,  II  30. 
KokanrjTopns,  IV  985. 
Karaxeipioi,  I   1 1 89. 
XnBi(j)poiTuvrj,  IV  356. 
XipevTjOxov,  II  967.'^ 
XaxpTjios,  II  487. 
pilXiKTpa,  IV  710. 
fJLeXiTjyfVTjS,  IV   1639. 
p|o8t/;,  IV  919.'" 
/ii/tdfty,  IV   1235. 

/iu«^,  IV  1283." 

olfavos,  III  646. 
ol',;,   II   139.'' 
olonediXos,  I  7- 
OKAaSw,  III   122. 
oTTtSj/o?,  II  292. 
op^ocTTafioi',  IV   1424. 
7rai'e(r;(aTos,  IV  308. 
TTUvevKriXos,  III   II95* 
T7fpil3\rixpo9,  IV  6l9' 
TrepLKXadi'js,  IV  2 1 6. 
nepipprjdrjv,  IV  1579."* 
neptTpoTrdSrjv,  II  143" 
Trrjoavvr],  I  48- 
7rpo7rpoKaTaty8rju,  II  597'^° 
a-nivddpv^,  IV  1 542. 

0-7-eXo;,  IV  955." 

or/a,  II   1 175." 
crvfipijaTcop,  I  228. 
{iTraKOudy,  IV  1379' 
Xfpvr](ros,  IV  1 173. 
Xepdi/Tyaos,  I  925.°-' 

3  E.  M.     V.  I.  in  Clem.  Alex. 


^  aipEyijQ  Soph.  El.  497.  "^  Hesych.,  Suid. 

'  Ernesti  amended  duadvcTjerof :   Merkel  cites  schol.  on  II.  II  12,  694. 
*E.  M.  9  By  Ruhnken's  conj.  'Otwatr^/f  II  519,  Anth.  Plan.  331. 

''  Hom.  trrrifioiliuc.  '-  Zonaras. 

'^Lobeck,  Phryn.  527.  '^£7rt  TvpoTepuat  Merkel  in  Teubner  text  ed. 

'*  E.  M.  '*  Hesych.  [uayoSia.  '''  See  Arcadius  106. 

18  Hesych.  ^^  irEpuipz/Jyc:,  I  431,  Horn.,  etc.  -"  E.  M. 

21  =  aTEi?^£iy.  '^2  See  Schol.  ''^  Metri  gratia. 
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Compound  Verbs. 


dvnfiap^aipa),  111    1299' 
dvreTaywv,  II   1 19'' 

aTTfpTJTVOO,    \   ']']2. 

dnofifdlrjiJii,  I  280  (in  tmesis). 

diroreKfjialpopai,  IV   153^* 
8iayS.av(Taa>,  1   I281. 
8ia(TKaip(0,  1  574' 
StftXvo/Liai,  IV  35- 
ey(crepetfa),  I   1060. 
€iVa0ua),  IV  1690. 
eK(j)\va(Ta>,  I   275- 
eWvSiaw,  II  937. 
fvnruX\op.ai,  III  755" 
fTraX^rpeiia),  I   iOyj. 
eVaXii'Seo/Liat,  IV   I4DI. 
eViKvSiao),  IV  383* 
eTmrafxcpaKda),  11   1 27. 
(Trnrpoexop-ni,  IV  524- 
fTnTTpopoKelv,   III  o65- 
fTTiTTpoveofxai,  IV   1 586. 
fTrnrpoaj3dX\u),  I  93''-' 
eTn7rpo(Paipop.aL,  III  9 1 6. 
e7rnrpocj)(p(ji>,  IV  I5I7* 
enia-Taxvco,  I  972. 


eniTfirjya,  IV  705' 
iinxvoda,  I  672. 
ecravSpdco,  I  874- 
KaTaKTfiiTi^opai,  III   I30. 
KaTcmpoxiOi,  III   III7' 

KaT€VKT]\ia>,    IV    I057' 
fl€TaK\€l(0,    II    296.'' 

jjieTaX^Tjo-KW,  III  4^4- 
p.€Ta\oci(pfO},  1  1 161. 
fj.fTanai(f)d(Taofxai,  III    I265. 
^tfTn^afo^at,  III  436. 
7rapa6(e)piCo),  II  603. 
Trapacrrpaxpau),  II  667. 
TrapevveTTO),  III  367* 

■napopvvpLi,  III  486-7  (in  tmesis). 

rcepiTiu),  III  74'^ 
7rpo7rpo^ui^op.ai,  I  3"^' 

o•wa/lxa^u^a),  III  295  (in  tmesis). 

avpapdpeo) ,  IV  4^8. 
avvf8puiopai,  I  328. 
a-vvev(j)pd(ofiai,  III  917* 

vrreKTrpoTdfiPd,  IV  225  (in  tmesis). 

vTre^a(f>i)op.ai,  II  985* 
vTrepalBopai,  III  977* 


SYNTAX  OF  FINAL  CLAUSES. 

The  Homeric  usage  in  clauses  of  purpose,  which,  while  defi- 
nite and  well-settled,  allows  a  greater  variety  of  construction  than 
is  found  in  the  classical  language,  is  in  the  main  followed  by 
Apollonius.  Several  noticeable  differences,  however,  both  in 
single  examples  and  in  the  general  percentages  yielded  by  the 
statistical  method,  are  brought  out  by  a  close  study.  In  this 
examination  the  lines  laid  down  by  Weber  (Entwickelungsge- 
schichte  der  Absichtssiitze,  Part  I,  Wiirzburg,  1884)  have  been 
followed,  and  the  statistics  for  Homer  have  been  drawn  from  that 
authoritative  work. 

'  Merkel  (1854)  amended  ava/j.ai/udovaiv;  Ruhnken  dvaftop/ivfiovaiv. 

"^  By  conj.  *  Used,  according  to  schol.,  by  Hipponax  and  Anacreon. 


<E.  M. 


^Cf.  II.  VIII  161. 


'  See  Lobeck,  Phryn.  624. 
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In  comparison  with  the  567  examples  from  which  Weber 
draws  his  conclusions,  the  90  clauses  of  Apollonius  (occurring 
with  less  frequency  in  about  the  proportion  of  7  :  9)  furnish  less 
material  than  we  might  wish.  This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the 
fact  that,  of  the  Homeric  formulas  for  the  introduction  of  final 
clauses,  Apollonius  uses  only  tva  (ha  n^},  &  ksp,  ocppa,  o(f)pa  k€v 
{o(f)pa  111]),  and  fjLi],  combining  the  negative  with  none  but  wa  and 
o(ppa,  using  ms  only  with  k^v,  civ  not  at  all,  and  not  availing  himself 
of  oTTcos  or  ecos.  He  twice  employs  the  Alexandrian  rocjipa  metri 
gratia  as  a  substitute  for  o<^pa. 

Statistics  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  Final  Clauses 
WITH  THE  Various  Particles. 

I.  With  p.i]. 

1.  After  primary  tenses  the  pres.  subj.  occurs  once  ;  the  aor. 
subj.  3  times.  In  IV  112  (after  aor.  =  pres.)  the  form  is  doubtful 
(pres.  or  aor.). 

2.  After  secondary  tenses  the  pres.  opt.  occurs  twice  ;  the  aor. 
opt.  4  times. 

3.  The  fut.  ind.  occurs  after  a  primary  tense  once. 
Total,  12.     Homer  108  (II.  54,  Od.  54). 

II.  With  «f. 

1.  There  is  no  example  of  pure  »?. 

2.  W9  Kiv  does  not  occur  with  the  subj. 

3.  After  secondary  tenses  the  pres.  opt.  occurs  3  times ;  the 
aor.  opt.  9  times. 

4.  After  primary  tenses  the  pres.  opt,  occurs  once ;  the  aor.  opt. 
twice  (once  after  a  gnomic  aorist).  In  one  case  both  tenses  are 
found. 

5.  wf  av  does  not  occur. 

Total:  oij  (cei/,  16.  Homer;  w?  «»/,  25  (II.  11,  Od.  14)  ;  wj  aV,  13 
(II.  4,  Od.  9)  ;  wj,  25  (II.  16,  Od.  9).  Total  for  Homer,  63  (II.  31, 
Od.  32). 

III.  With  oc^pa. 

1.  After  primary  tenses  the  pres.  subj.  occurs  twice;  the  aor. 
subj.  6  times  (once  after  opt.)  ;  the  perf.  subj.  =  pres.  once. 

2.  After  primary  tenses  the  pres.  opt.  occurs  twice. 

3.  After  secondary  tenses  the  pres.  opt.  occurs  9  times ;  the 
aor.  opt.  8  times;  both  tenses  once. 
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4.  After  secondary  tenses  the  pros.  subj.  occurs  twice ;  the  aor. 
subj.  5  times. 

5.  After  primary  tenses  the  fut.  ind.  occurs  3  times  (2  of  which 
are  perhaps  subj.  forms). 

6.  After  a  secondary  tense  the  fut.  ind.  occurs  once  (perhaps 
subj.). 

7.  The  aor.  ind.  occurs  twice. 

Total:  Clauses  introduced  by  o0pa,  42  (including  ucppn  Ktv,  i). 
Homer,  237  (II.  117,  Od.  120),  including  o(ppa  Kev  8,  oc/jpa  llv  6. 

IV.  With  To^pa. 

I.  After  secondary  tenses  the  aor.  opt.  occurs  twice  (III  806, 
IV  1485). 

To0pa  is  a  late  substitute  for  o^pa,  used  to  avoid  hiatus,  and  its 
occurrence  is  not  significant. 

V.  Withtva. 

1.  After  primary  tenses  the  pres.  subj.  occurs  3  times. 

2.  After  primary  tenses  the  pres.  opt.  occurs  once  ;  the  aor.  opt. 
twice. 

3.  After  secondary  tenses  the  pres.  opt.  occurs  once ;  the  aor. 
opt.  7  times  ;  in  2  cases  both  are  found. 

4.  After  secondary  tenses  the  pres.  subj.  occurs  once  ;  the  aor. 
subj.  once. 

Total,  18  ;  Homer,  145  (II.  67,  Od.  78). 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  particles  in  Apollonius 
and  in  Homer  is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  table :' 


11. 

Per  cent. 

Od. 

Per  cent. 

Horn. 

Per  cent. 

Ap. 

Per  cent. 

o(f)pa 

117 

43-2 

120 

40.5 

237 

41.8 

42 

46.7 

T6(f)pa 

•  *• 

... 

... 

•  •  « 

... 

... 

2 

2.2 

7va 

67 

24.7 

78 

26.4 

145 

25.6 

18 

20.0 

M>7 

54 

19.9 

54 

18.2 

108 

19.0 

12 

13-3 

as 

31 

II-5 

32 

10.8 

63 

II. I 

16 

17.8 

oiras 

2 

0.7 

7 

2.4 

9 

1.6 

... 

... 

fwr 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

5 

1-7 

5 

0.9 

... 

... 

271     loo.o       296     loo.o       567     loo.o       90     lOO.O 

'  Cf.  Weber,  Absichtssatze,  I,  pp.  27-33. 

In  these  statistics  the  following  anomalous  clause  in  Apollonius,  which 
wavers  between  fear  and  purpose,  without  change  of  particle,  has  l^een  omitted : 

— Tu  Kai  G£  AiAaiuutvo^  uedktjKtv, 
delfiaTL,  fiij  tlq  eov  avrd^iog  a/.'/.oq  avdrsaoL 
dOavaruv,  d/l/.'  a'lev  khv  KpuToc  si  pi' o it o. — IV  800-802. 


From  the  preceding  statistics  these  results  may  be  deduced  : 

1.  Apollonius  has  not  availed  himself  of  several  of  the  forms 
of  purpose-clause  possible  in  the  epic.  So  in  Hesiod  and  the 
Homeric  hymns  Snas,  ewf,  "xppa  av,  IW  ksv  are  not  found.' 

2.  In  the  more  common  forms,  in  which  a  remarkable  unifor- 
mity prevails  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  averages  of 
Apollonius  do  not  vary  from  those  of  Homer  more  than  8  per 
cent. 

3.  The  variations  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  ocfipa,  which  introduces  41.8  per  cent,  of  the  final  clauses 
in  Homer,  has  risen  in  Apollonius  (including  rocppa)  to  48.9  per 
cent. 

(d)  iva  falls  from  25.6  per  cent,  in  Homer  to  20  per  cent,  in 
Apollonius. 

(c)  W9  (used  by  Apollonius  only  in  the  combination  as  kcv)  has 
risen  from  ii.i  per  cent,  to  17.8  per  cent. 

(d)  fi^  has  fallen  from  19  per  cent,  in  Homer  to  13.3  per  cent, 
in  Apollonius. 

A  summary  of  the  moods  and  their  sequence  in  final  clauses 
follows ; 


s 

Particle. 

ubjunctive  after 
Prim.        Sec. 

Optative  after 
Sec.         Prim. 

Fut.  Ind 
Prim. 

after 
Sec. 

Past 
Ind. 

Total. 

If  a 

2 

2 

II 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

18 

rf                   f 

Lva  fj,i] 
&s  Kev 

2 

I 

•  •  • 

12 

4 

... 

... 

... 

3 
16 

cxppa 

7 

6 

18 

2 

3 

I 

2 

39 

o(f)pa  Kev 

I 

... 

... 

•  •  « 

I 

bcppa  fjLT] 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Tocfipa 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

M 

5 

... 

6 

... 

I 

... 

... 

12 

Total,         18 


10 


49 


In  IV  802,  mentioned  above,  the  opt.  follows  a  secondary  tense 
without  introductory  particle. 

In  three  cases  the  mood  changes  within  the  same  clause  ;  Irom 
the  opt.  to  the  subj.  in  I  446-7  and  659-61,  and  from  the  fut.  ind. 
(or  aor.  subj.)  to  the  subj.  in  III  908-10. 

With  these  figures  may  be  compared  the  summary  of  the 
Homeric  usage:* 


'  Weber,  I  yr. 

'^  Gathered   from   Weber's    statistics.      All    doubtful   examples    have    been 
omitted  in  this  and  the  following  Homeric  table. 
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Subiunctive 

after 

Optative  aft 

er 

Primary. 

Se 

„ondary. 

Secondary.     Primary. 

Flit.  Ind. 

Totals 

tpa 

76 

9 

48 

2 

... 

135 

0)S 

10 

I 

II 

I 

23 

us  Kev 

17 

2 

3 

... 

22 

toy  iiv 

7 

3 

2 

12 

o(f)pa 

148 

12 

46 

I 

4 

211 

o(j)pa  Keu 

5 

I 

I 

... 

7 

oippa  av 

0 

2 

I 

... 

6 

ftp 

77 

I 

25 

2 

105 

OTTO)? 

I 

... 

7 

I 

9 

ews 

... 

... 

5 

■  •  • 

5 

Totals,        344  26  149  9  7  535 

From  a  comparison  of  these  two  tables  the  followinq;  results 
may  be  gathered  ' 

1.  Apollonius  is  much  less  strict  than  Homer  in  observing  the 
ordinary  sequence  of  subjunctive  after  primary  tenses,  and  opta- 
tive after  secondary.  In  less  than  one-fifth  the  number  of  exam- 
ples he  has  nearly  half  as  many  subjunctives  after  secondary  tenses, 
and  exactly  the  same  number  of  optatives  after  primary  tenses. 

2.  The  great  preponderance  of  the  subjunctive  following  pri- 
mary tenses  over  the  optative  after  secondary  tenses  which  we 
see  in  Homer,  is  in  Apollonius  reversed.  Without  statistics  at 
hand,  I  believe  that  this  is  due  to  two  causes— the  larger  propor- 
tion of  dialogue  in  Homer,  in  which  present  and  future  tenses  are 
used,  and  the  greater  complexity  of  the  sentence  in  Apollonius's 
narrative. 

3.  The  future  indicative  is  more  frequent  in  Apollonius.  Weber 
mentions  no  example  in  Homer  after  a  secondary  tense  :  in  Apol- 
lonius the  following  may  be  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  subjunc- 
tives : 

f)  S    ore  KrjpvKecraiv  eTre^vvaaaro  pvdovs, 
BeXyepep,  euT    ap  npoiTa  Oeas  nepi  vrfov  iKTjTai 
(TVpQea-'iT],  pvKTos  T€  pfhap  KPt(f)as  dp(f}ij3d\r]cnp, 
f\6ep€P,  o(f)pa  86\op  (rvp(f)pa(T(T€Tni,  cos  Kfp  eXovda 
Xpvaeiop  peyn  koxis  vniWponos  avrts  onicriTci 
^air)  f?  Au'jTao  86povs. — IV  435— 44O. 

It  should  be  said  that  all  these  futures,  except  peTfXfvcropm  (IV 
837),  may  be  regarded  as  Homeric  subjunctives  with  short  vowel. 

4.  The  Attic  use  of  a  secondary  tense  of  the  indicative  to  denote 
that  the  object  of  the  purpose  was  not  attained,  does  not  occur 
in  Homer.     Apollonius  has  it  twice.     It  occurs  besides,  together 
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with  the  opt.   and  pres.    ind.,  in   the  following  sentence,  which 
seems  completely  anomalous  : 

alyjra  8    epvcradfifvos  fieya  (fjdayavov  uipro  veecrBai, 

fiTjTTcos  T]  drjpf.(Tcnv  eXap  TTe'Xoi,  r]e  jiiv  apBpes 

fiovvov  iovT    eXoxrjcrav,  ayavcn  8e  Xrjid    eToip.rjp. — I   I25O— 1252. 

A  summary  of  the  tenses  used  by  Apollonius  follows  ; 


Present 
Subj.     Opt.     Subj. 


iva 

Lva  prj 
ws  Kev 
o(f)pa 
ofppa  Kev 
ocfjpa  pr] 
T6(f)pa 


o 
I 

3 
I 


5 
12 


I 

2 

9 
2 

3 


Aorist 
Opt. 

II 


12 
9 


Doubtful 

Pr.  orAo.    Perf.       Fut. 
Ind.       Subj.        Subj.       Ind. 


2 
4 


Total. 

20 

3 
17 

40 

I 

2 

2 

12 


Totals,     9     24     17 


97 


The  pres.  opt.  occurs  in  the  exceptional  example  IV  802. 

The  following  examples  are  reckoned  twice  in  the  foregoing 
table,  by  reason  of  change  of  mood  or  tense  :  aor.  opt.  to  pres. 
opt.  I  369;  IV  711,  764;  aor.  opt.  to  aor.  subj.  I  446;  pres.  opt. 
to  aor.  subj.  I  659;  pres.  opt.  to  aor.  opt.  I  822  (where  Ikolvto  may 
possibly  be  the  late  pres.  middle  of  t/cw;  see  Veitch)  ;  fut.  ind.  to 
aor.  subj.  Ill  908. 

The  Homeric  use  of  tenses  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: 


Present 

A 

jrist 

Perfect 

Fut. 

Subj. 

Opt. 

Subj. 

Opt. 

Subj.          Opt. 

Ind. 

Total 

iva 

30 

25 

59 

27 

... 

141 

(OS 

4 

4 

7 

8 

... 

I 

... 

24 

as  Kep 

7 

2 

II 

3 

... 

... 

23 

r         V 

6 

I 

3 

3 

... 

13 

i(f)pa 

59 

21 

109 

26 

I- 

4 

220 

ocf)pa 

Kev   3 

2 

... 

... 

... 

5 

o(f)pa 

uv     4 

I 

... 

... 

... 

5 

IXTj 

10 

5 

72 

22 

... 

2 

III 

on  (OS 

2 

I 

6 

I 

10 

60)9 

•  •  • 

I 

... 

4 

... 

... 

5 

Total, 

123 

61 

265 

99 

I 

I 

7 

557 

■  Perfect  =  present. 

-This  example  (II.  Ill  353)  is  the  same  word,  used  in  the  same  connection, 
as  the  one  example  of  the  perf.  subj.  given  for  Apollonius  (III  438) :  uippa  ti^ 
(d/lAof)  hppiyriai. 
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Little  variation  in  the  usages  of  the  two  poets  will  be  discovered 
from  these  tables.  The  present  is  a  trifle  more  frequent  in  Apollo- 
nius.  The  ratio  of  pres.  to  aor.  subj.  in  both  is  about  i  :  2  (a 
little  more  in  Apollonius,  a  little  less  in  Homer).  The  ratio  of 
pres.  opt.  to  aor.  opt.  is  about  2:3.  The  preponderance  of  sub- 
junctives in  Homer  and  of  optatives  in  Apollonius  has  already- 
been  mentioned. 

Negative  Final  Clauses. 

Negative  clauses  may  be  introduced  by  nr)  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  any  of  the  final  particles.  Weber  (pp.  24,  25,  28) 
gives  the  following  statistics  for  Homer  :' 


Iliad. 

Odyssey. 

Homer. 

f^n 

54 

54 

108 

o(j)pa  fiij 

3 

... 

3 

cof  ixr] 

6 

2 

8 

0)9  av  fxr) 

... 

3 

3 

iva  fxr] 

16 

12 

28 

79  71  150 

With  these  figures  may  be  compared  the  usage  of  Apollonius  : 
/MTj     .         .         .         .         ,         .         .  12 

o(f>pa  fjLrj        .....  .  2 

cos  Kev  /xij     .....  .  I 

ipa  fxi]  .....  .  3 

18 

The  proportion  of  negative  clauses  in  Apollonius  is  somewhat 
less  than  in  Homer ;  and  deductions  from  so  small  numbers 
cannot  be  altogether  trusted.  The  difference  in  usage  between 
the  two  poets  is  not  striking.  Simple  fxrj  is  a  trifle  less  frequent 
in  Apollonius  than  in  Homer  ;  w?  fit]  and  6)s  tiv  fii)  are  not  used 
at  all,  and  as  k^v  fxij  only  once.  It  is  true  of  the  later,  as  of 
the  earlier  poet,  that,  while  o^pa  is  the  most  common  final  con- 
junction, '6(l)pa  fir]  is  not  a  favorite  combination."  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  rule  that  prj  immediately  follows  the  conjunction, 
unless  separated  by  «V,  holds  for  Apollonius  as  for  Homer;  in  at 
least  one  unquestionable  instance  (I  1292)  it  is  separated. 

'  Weber's  aggregates  are  in  some  cases  increased   by  counting  each  occur- 
rence of  repeated  lines. 
-Weber,  p.  25. 
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Use  of  ken  in  Final  Clauses. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Apollonius  does  not  use  /Iv  in 
final  clauses.     k(v  is  combined  with  wt  and  "xfipa  as  follows  : 


Si 

ibj. 

Opt. 

wy  Kev     . 

. 

• 

. 

.. 

16 

0(j)pa    K€V 

• 

• 

I 

•  •  ■ 

The  more  varied  use 

of  H( 

Dmer 

is 

shown 

in  the  table  given  by 

Weber  (p.  35) : 

Subj. 

Opt. 

Total. 

IPa    K€V 

I 

I 

I  (same  example) 

o(f)pa  Kev 

7 

I 

8 

ocppa  av 

5 

I 

6 

S)S   K€V 

20 

5 

25 

(OS  av 

9 

4 

13 

53 

The  fact  that,  of  17  examples  in  Apollonius,  16  are  of  as  Kev 
with  the  optative,  is  striking.  In  Homer  the  connection  of  aV  and 
Kfv  with  the  optative  in  final  clauses  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Odyssey  (Weber,  p.  35). 


SYNTAX  OF  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

The  forms  of  conditional  sentence  are  essentially  the  same 
in  Apollonius  as  in  Homer,  and  show  the  same  variations  from 
the  established  types  of  the  classical  prose  language.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  learned  poet  seems  to  show  a  tendency — either 
for  metrical  reasons  or  from  the  slight  inclination  toward  display 
natural  to  one  who  writes  consciously,  and  in  a  dialect  not  his 
own — to  develop  the  anomalous  uses  allowed  him,  if  not  by  add- 
ing to  their  number,  at  least  by  introducing  more  freely  those  for 
which  he  has  precedent.  The  types  of  simple  particular  present 
and  past  conditions,  of  future  conditions  with  the  future  indica- 
tive or  the  subjunctive  and  the  optative,  and  of  conditions  con- 
trary to  fact,  are  in  general  well  marked.  General  conditions, 
present  and  past,  also  occur,  but  are  rare.  An  unreal  condition 
may  be  expressed  by  the  optative,  though  the  regular  indicative 
is  almost  always  used.  «  may  take  the  subjunctive,  edv  (ei'Ke//)  the 
optative,  or  even  the  aorist  indicative ;  and  k€v  may  be  omitted  in 


oo 


the   apodosis.      We   find    the   four   forms   of    protasis   used    by- 
Homer, — ' 
€t  VkQh, 

ei  eXdoi, 

fav  (et  K(v)  eXdot, — 

of  which  the  later  language  retained  only  the  second  and  third. 

The  variations  in  mood  and  tense,  and  in  the  use  of  av  and  kcv, 
in  protasis  and  apodosis,  can  be  best  seen  in  the  following  tables 
(not  including  conditional  relative  sentences,  or  relative  clauses 
expressing  purpose,  which  will  be  spoken  of  below)  : 

Pro/asis. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Indicative 
Imperf. 

Aor. 

Fut. 

Subjunctive 
Pres.        Aor. 

Optative 
Pres.        Aor. 

Total 

et             29 

4 

6 

17 

12 

I 

2 

7         8 

86 

et  K€V      ... 

... 

... 

2 

I 

4 

13 

4         5 

29 

(av 

... 

... 

3 

7 

I 

II 

r]V  KiV    ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

... 



I 

22 


12 


13  127 


Total,  29         4         6       19       13         g 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen : 

1.  ei,  €1  Kev,  and  edv  all  occur  with  the  subjunctive  in  protasis,  the 
first  only  three  times. 

2.  6t,  ei  Kev,  and  fav  all  occur  with  the  optative  in  protasis,  fav  only 
once  (II  17),  et  Kiv  very  frequently  (9  times  out  of  25  occurrences 
of  the  optative).^     el'  Acei/  with  the  optative  is  rare  in  Homer. 

3.  €t  Kev  is  used  once  with  the  future  indicative  (II  415). 

Apodosis. 


In 

idicative 

Infinitive 

Optative 

Pres. 

Perf. 

Impf. 

Aor. 

Fut. 

Pres. 

Aor. 

Fut. 

Pres 

,.     Aor. 

Fut. 

Total 

14 

I 

5 

3 

19 

4 

•^ 
J 

10 

I 

I 

... 

61 

... 

•  >  • 

2 

22 

I 

... 

... 

19 

32 

I 

77 

... 

... 

2 

I 

... 

... 

I 

2 

II 

12 

... 

29 

W.  Kev 
W.  Hv 


Total,  14       I       9      26      20        4       4     12      31     45        I      167 

'  Monro,  Homeric  Grammar,  2d  ed.,  p.  293. 

Mn  IV  1055: 

— o'v  (Jf  axv<^s<yS(u  apuyfjg 

evvETTOv,  d  K£  ^iK/jg  okiTTifiovoQ  avTidaeiav — 

the  subjunctive  with  et  ks  is  drawn  into  the  optative  by  the  influence  of  the 
indirect  discourse. 

In  III  404 — the  only  instance  oi  fjv  ke — one  Paris  MS  has  al  ke,  which  Merkel 
adopts  in  his  edition  of  1854  (not  in  the  Teubner  text).  The  other  MSS  agree 
in  reading  f/v  ke. 


These  figures  show  the  following  facts  : 

1.  The  optative  is  used  twice  in  apodosis  without  iiv  or  «e«/  (III 
355>  703  ;  i"  the  latter  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  wish). 

2.  The  future  optative  with  k^v  occurs  in  III  644  :  t6  k^v  fioi 
Xvypov  fvl  KpaBiT)  (r^ecroi  aXyos.  The  authority  of  the  manuscripts 
is  unanimous,     a^ea-ai  would  be  an  easy  change. 

3.  The  future  infinitive  with  av  in  indirect  discourse — a  post- 
Homeric  construction — is  found  twice  in  the  following  passages : 

et  8e  Koi  6(p6aXfjL0icn  (pocds  nopoi,  tj  r    av  otoi 

yrjBrjaeiv,  oaov  emep  inroTponos  o'lKad    iKoipuqv. — II  443~444* 

Tov  o    av  oto) 

K^ivTjs  evvicrirjcnv  es  'EXXaSa  KOias  avd^eiv. — III  28—29. 

Otherwise,  av  with  the  infinitive  occurs  only  once,  Kev  not  at  all, 
though  the  infinitive  alone  is  common.  The  infinitive  with  av 
occurs  only  once  in  Homer  (II.  IX  684,  av  .  .  .  napapvdijaaadai,  a 

repetition  of  aV  irapaixvdr^a-aiprjv,  XI  417).' 

4.  K(v  and  av  are  used  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  protasis 
and  in  apodosis. 

Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact. 

The  unreal  condition,  or  condition  contrary  to  fact,  is  com- 
monly expressed  in  Apollonius  by  the  usual  formula — past  tenses 
of  the  indicative,  with  av  or  k€v  in  the  apodosis.  The  aorist  is 
much  more  frequent  than  the  imperfect  in  this  use,  and  k^v  is 
nearly  always  employed  in  preference  to  liv.  Certain  irregulari- 
ties may  be  noted : 

In  II  339-40  the  optative  is  used  in  both  protasis  and  apodosis, 
so  that  the  sentence  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  future  condition  ; 

— oi)  yap  Kf  KaKov  p.6pov  (^aXeaicrae 
TreTpacov,  ov8'  el  ks  aibripeiT]  TviKoi    Apyw. 

In  I  196-8  we  find  /ce  in  the  protasis,  not  in  the  apodosis  : 

TOV   8     OVTIV     VTTtprepOV  oKKoV  Old), 

v6a(f)iv  y   'KpoKXiios,  ineXdepcV  [would  have  come]  el'  K    ert  povvov 
avdi  fievav  XvKa^avTa  pereTpdcfii]  AhaXoiaiv. 

'  Monro,  p.  294. 


24 
In  III  377-9  Kev  appears  in  the  protasis,  ilv  in  the  apodosis  : 

et  8e  K€  fXT]  npoirapoiOiv  (fj.r]s  (jylraade  TpanfCrjs, 
t)  T    av  (jTTo  ■yXoxroTfis  re  tuij.ijji'  kul  ;^6tp€  Kedcrcras 
dfJi(f)OTepas,  oioiaiv  fTrnrpoerjKa  noSeaaiv. 

In  five  instances  ksv  is  omitted  in  the  apodosis:  I  253  {tj(u  ^f^re- 
pov)  ;  III  5S5,  1 139;  IV  902  (where  the  condition  is  contained  in 
e/LteXXoc),  914* 

General  Conditions. 

General  conditions  occur  rarely  in  Apollonius.  We  find  the 
subjunctive  of  present  time  in  II  1030  : 

J)V  yap  nov  Ti  defiicTTevcoi/  dXiTrjrai, 

Xt/Lio}  flip  KUf  r)fMp  iviKXfiaavres  e)(ovcnV' 

The  optative  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  in  III  140: 

— drap  el'  pit'  eais  eVi  X^P""*  /3"Xoto, 
darfip  S>s,  (pXeyedovTa  Si    rjepos  oXkov  irjcriv. 

The  optative  refers  to  the  past  in  I  814 : 

ov8e  iraTTjp  oklyov  irep  irjs  dXtyi^e  dvyarpos, 
el  Kill  ii>  6(pdaXpoicn  da'iCopevrjv  opocaro 
pTjTpvi^s  VTTO  xepcri.i'  draaddXov. 

The  optative  in  this  use  is  not  found  in  Homer,  though  it  is 
common  in  the  corresponding  relative  sentences. 

Conditions  expressing  Purpose. 

The  subjunctive  and  optative  with  el  (generally  et  ksp)  are,  as 
in  Homer,  used  to  express  the  purpose  of  an  action  with  a  certain 
shade  of  contingency  or  doubt.  The  subjunctive  occurs  only 
after  a  verb  of  the  first  person  (expressing  will ;  in  Homer  also 
after  imperatives  0.  and  never  without  Kev.  Contrary  to  Homer's 
usage  (who  does  not  employ  el'  Kep  with  the  optative  in  this  con- 
struction, and  only  rarely  in  conditions'"),  Apollonius  more  fre- 
quently combines  Kev  with  et  and  the  optative.  The  following 
statistics  of  examples  observed  will  show  the  usage  more  defi- 
nitely : 

•  Monro,  p.  267.  '  Monro,  pp.  285-287. 


After  Present  and  Future  After  Past  Tenses. 

Aor.  Sulij-       I'res.  Opt.  Aor.  Subj.      Pres.  Opt.     Aor.  Opt.        Total. 

I  3  4 

«l'  Kf//         3  I  2  I  310 
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Conditional  Relative  Clauses. 


A  study  of  conditional  sentences  is  incomplete  without  the  con- 
sideration of  those  conditions  which  are  expressed  in  relative 
clauses.  Little  need  be  remarked  on  their  form  :  they  have  the 
same  types  and  the  same  irregularities  as  conditional  sentences 
with  €t. 

The  statistics  for  Apollonius  are  as  follows  : 

After  Primary  Tenses.  After  Secondary  Tense;. 

Pres.  Suhj.     Aor.  Subj.    Aor.  Opt.    Pres.  Opt.     Aor.  Opt.         Total. 

Without  Kfp  ...  2  I  I        .  ...  4 

With  Kep  1325  415 


153^  4  19 

av  in  an  iterative  sense  is  found  with  the  imperfect  indicative  in 
a  relative  clause  in  II  592  ; 

— o(Tcroi>  d    av  vireiKade  vrjvs  eperrjaiv, 
8is  Toaov  a,'^  aTTopovcrev. 

Here  the  scholiast  suggests  the  alternative  interpretation  :  o  pois, 

ocrov  8e  ciXKr]  vavs  ttj  elpecria  TTCiOopkpj]  inrei^fp  ap,  8\s  roaovrop  rj   Apya,  'ipa  8ia 
TovTutv  TO  rdxos  drjXwarj  T^y    Apyovs. 

Two  examples  more  may  be  added,  in  which  the  relative  clause 
denotes  purpose: 

TovpsKa  vvv  TOP  cipiarop  a(})ei8Tj(TapTes  eXeaOe 

opXapop  vpeicop,  co  Kep  ra  fKaara  peXoiro. —  1  33°~339' 

aXXoi  pv6oi  eacri  iraprjyopoi,  o'lctl  nep  ciprjp 

6apavpoi  erapop. — I  479~4^^* 

SYNTAX  OF  TEMPORAL  SENTENCES. 

Temporal  sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  definite  and  hypothetical. 
Of  the  structure  of  those  referring  to  a  definite  occurrence  and 
time,  litde  need  be  said.  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  may  be 
used  according  to  occasion  ;  though  the  pluperfect  and  the  future 
are  rare — the  former  being  generally  superseded  in  Greek  by  the 
aorist,  the  latter  by  a  conditional  form  of  statement.  The  plu- 
perfect appears  twice  in  Apollonius  ;  the  future  twice  (one  of  these 
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examples,  onor'  av  .  .  .  fvi^rja-fTai,  perhaps  being  a  subjunctive  with 
short  mode-vowel)  ;  the  perfect  is  not  found  at  all.  Hypothetical 
temporal  clauses,  like  other  conditional  relatives,  have  any  o\  the 
forms  of  protasis.  With  the  subjunctive  (iv  is  regularly  joinc  d  in  the 
classical  language  ;  but  as  the  types  d  eXdrj  and  iuv  e\6rj  are  used 
alike  by  Homer,  so  in  the  epic  or'  fXBu  and  or  uvfXdr)  are  equally  pos- 
sible.' Again,  the  optative  in  protasis  might  take  »V ;  and  in 
Homer  we  find  or  av  eX^oi,  as  well  as  or'  eA^oi,  which  latter  alone 
received  sanction  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  language. 
This  usage  does  not,  however,  occur  in  Apollonius.  ecoj  and 
els  6,  when  used  with  the  subjunctive  in  Homer  and  in  Apollonius, 
always  take  Ktv."^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
tenses  of  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  optative,  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  temporal  particles,  with  and  without  Kfi>: 


Pre^^. 

Imp. 

Indicative 
Aor.       Plup. 

Subjunctive 
Fut.     Pres.         Aor. 

Opi 
Pres. 

tative 
Aor. 

Total. 

ore 

6 

13 

30 

I         8 

5 

3 

4 

70 

OT    av 

... 

I 

... 

I 

■5- 

etre 

3 

4 

5 

... 

... 

I 

I 

14 

fVT    av 

— 

5 

12 

17 

(IT  el 

... 

2 

16 

I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19 

tnei  Kfv 

... 

... 

... 

... 



3 

... 

3 

eTTrjv 
67r(7r)o'rf 

2 

4 

6 

I 

I 
I 

I 

3 

I 
18 

OTTOT    av 

... 

... 

... 

I  (=aor. 

subj. 

?;... 

... 

I 

OTTTTOTf  Kev 

... 

I 

... 

... 

I 

o(jip(i 

I 

3 

1 1 

... 

2 

... 

I 

18 

^fios  ^ 

4 

3 

5 



... 

... 

... 

12 

fjfin^  ore 

... 

... 

2 

I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

elcroKe 

I 

2 

...       ... 

4 

7 

tare 

I 

2 

...       ... 

3 

W            >       H 

ear    av 

I 

I 

2 

OTTCOf 

5 

... 

... 

... 

5 

ela(')T( 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

3 

e^iWe 

3 

... 

... 

... 

3 

fOOS 

I 

...        ... 

I 

f(^i)o)i  Kev 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

I 

2 

T€tOOS- 

... 

I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

Tficos  Kev 

... 

I 

I 

<oi 

2 

...        ... 

2 

fie  or  (pa 

... 

... 

2 

... 



... 

... 

•  • 

2 

fie  X  pis 

... 

... 

I 

... 



... 

... 

... 

I 

eiTei8r} 

... 

... 

I 

... 



... 

... 

I 

T]VlKa 

... 

... 

I 

... 



... 

... 

... 

I 

Total, 

i6 

31 

99 

2 

2       16 

33 

4 

10 

213 

'  Monro,  Homeric  Grammar,  p.  293.  -  I'or  Homer.  Monro,  p.  262. 
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From  this  table  certain  results  may  be  gathered  : 

1.  The  large  predominance  of  the  aorist  indicative  is  due 
simply  to  the  demands  of  the  narrative,  and  the  great  rarity  of 
the  pluperfect  and  the  future,  as  already  explained,  results  from 
the  substitution  of  the  aorist  for  the  one,  and  a  conditional  form 
of  statement  for  the  other. 

2.  The  proportion  of  the  present  to  the  aorist  subjunctive  and 
optative  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  which  was  found  in  the 
case  of  final  clauses. 

3.  The  relative  use  of  subjunctives  and  optatives,  however,  is 
reversed,  the  subjunctive  being  three  and  a  half  times  as  common 
as  the  optative,  while  in  final  sentences  the  optative  is  twice  as 
frequent. 

4.  av  is  twice  as  common  as  Kei>  (22  :  10,  omitting  elaoKe  with  the 

indicative).  uv  is  combined  with  ore,  €VTe,  euii  (em^v),  onore,  fare  ; 
K€V  with  fTTei,  oTTore,  els  o,  ecos  (rei'wy).       e^r'  av  with  the  SUbjunCtive   is 

an  especially  favorite  construction,  occurring  17  times,  eure  is  found 
with  the  indicative  12  times,  and  with  the  subjunctive  and  opta- 
tive each  once,  ort,  on  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
of  the  particles,  takes  civ  only  once,  ksp  is  used  with  the  optative 
once. 

5.  In  three  instances  Apollonius  uses  the  combination  ^^os  ot(. 

6.  The  -Ke  in  eluoKf  has  lost  its  force,  so  that  out  of  seven  occur- 
rences three  are  with  the  imperfect  and  aorist  indicative. 

7.  relas  is  substituted  for  ems,  vtetri  gratia,  as  r6(^pa  for  of^tpa  in 
final  clauses. 

8.  The  adverbs  /Lieo-<^a  and  ^exptj  are  employed  as  conjunctions 
— a  use  not  Homeric. 


